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Loyalty 


if you work for a man, in Heaven’s 
name work for him; speak well of him 
and stand by the institution he rep- 
resents. 


Remember— An ounce of loyalty is 
worth a pound of cleverness. If you 
must growl, condemn and eternally 
find fault, why—resign your position 
and when you are on the outside, 
damn to your heart’s content—but as 
long as you are a part of the institu- 
tion do not condemn it. If you do, 
the first high wind that comes along 


will blow you away and probably you 
will never know why. 


—ELBERT HUBBARD 
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In choosing typing equipment, the deciding factor should be 
the results desired. 

Really outstanding correspondence —a fundamental of good 
business — is achieved with these fine products. 

Enjoy the distinction of truly outstanding correspondence with: 
The New Remington Standard®— the perfect example of func- 
tional beauty incorporating so many exclusive features that it 
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is unquestionably the “Standard” of typing perfection. 


Beautyrite Typewriter Ribbon—a totally new ribbon whose exclu- 
sive Ban-Lon* “crimped weave” construction guarantees a sharp, 
dark write with up to 100% longer life. 


Beautyrite® Carbon Paper—offers typists a carbon paper that 
is darker writing—sharper writing—more durable and cleaner— 
gives up to 15 original-like carbons. 

*Ban-Lon is the registered trademark of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 
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315 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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International officers: (seated) Northeastern District Vice President Jane M. Klausman, CPS, Northwestern District Vice Presi- 
dent Mrs. Hazel A. Kellar, CPS, President Evelyn G. Day, Treasurer Olive M. Porter, Southwestern District Vice President Mar- 
garet McCormick; (standing) Secretary Marie Starr, Southeastern District Vice President Mrs. Yvonne Lovely, CPS, Great Lakes 
District Vice President Ruth Gallinot, CPS. 


Excerpts Yo Acceptance by Mes. Evelyn G. Day, Rateenaitinail Focsitdent 


Let us all pledge our time and talents to our great and 
growing Association. Let us return to our work doubly 
inspired with the knowledge that we are serving our pro- 
fession with honor and integrity—serving our communi- 
ties with our talents and abilities. 


Without pretense, and in plain words, fellowship such 
as we enjoy in NSA is a mutual field of enjoyment; of 
worth-while study and work. We enjoy a community of 


interests and a communion of spirit. I am so glad to be 
a part of that fellowship with you. 


My cornerstone is Faith—faith in God, faith in you 
whom I will serve, and faith in myself. Together, we can 
expand this three-fold faith now, at the beginning of this 
year of new endeavor, and in all of the tomorrows as our 
Association grows in understanding and service to those 
about us. 


My Prayer for the Coming Year: 


From compromise or things half done, 


Keep me with a stern and stubborn pride, 


And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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especially designed for electric typewriters 
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and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 
Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. MANIFGLD SUPPLIES &0. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 
ALWAYS SEND A “TIMESAVER” COURTESY CARBON COPY 


Brooklyn, New York 











Excerpts from Fifteenth Ree en 


CONVENTION KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


ee * Vational cafes ye (International) 


WI want to talk to you about the 
work to which I am devoted, and 
about the times in which we live— 
to see if I cannot build that into a 
framework of the message for you as 
the keynote speaker at this conven- 
tion. 

What a strange age we live in. The 
things that are happening in Cuba— 
in the Congo—the space satellite of 
a godless entity circles our free 
world. Some of us are deeply con- 
cerned about all this. I am. But I 
am not so concerned as not to feel 
there is a solution. It is the basic 
things that will keep us free in a 
free world. 


Could I emphasize for you, aside 
from all these troublesome things, a 
new consideration in a world where 
we are not sure what is our greatest 
need. The tragedy of our times is 
that we have succeeded in splitting 
the atom before acquiring the wis- 
dom to unit humanity. Our greater 
need today is not for more knowl- 
edge as to how to climb through the 
stratosphere, but more understand- 
ing of how to walk upon the face of 
the earth like human beings created 
in the image of God. Not more sci- 
ence do we require—but more human 
kindness. Not more bombs to destroy 
should be our aim—but more of the 
balms of healing and building up the 
wounds of mankind fallen into de- 
stroy. Not more know-how — but 
know-why. Not more knowledge is 
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by Henry Viscardi, Jr. 


President, Abilities, Inc. 


and “1960 International Boss of the Year” 


our greatest need—but more wisdom. 


I want to talk to you about wis- 
dom, about understanding, about 
love, as it relates not only to the 
world in which we live, but to the 
cause to which I am devoted. Let us 
begin by talking about the physical 
handicap; whether it is in a secre- 
tary, or in an executive, or in a fac- 
tory worker, or a wife, or a husband. 
The challenge for all of us is to rec- 
ognize that the amputee, for example, 
myself, or any other disabled person, 
is not different from the rest of the 
world. The difference is only in de- 
gree of ability, just like being fat or 
thin, tall or short. The amputee is 
the same in thousands of ways more 
than he is different in any society or 
industry, if he wants to be considered 
so. There are upwards of 33 million 
such people in our nation today. 
What about our psychological re- 
actions toward them, and toward dis- 
ability? 

Almost everyone likes to feel su- 
perior in one way or another. On 
the basis of sheer physical differ- 
ences the normal person really feels 
the senses better in some ways than 
the disabled. Much of this feeling is 
released because of our perfectionist 
ideas. Who has not had daydreams 
about how wonderful it would be to 
be physically perfect, or had slight 
degrees of it? Almost everyone ad- 
mires a good physique. At least no 
ordinary person admires deformity. 


These inaversions are still aflame 
in modern man and the idea that 
the crippled are in some way con- 
nected with sin and evil allows the 
able-bodied person to feel that he is 
morally better. He is assured of his 
moral superiority since he thinks 
nothing so terrible has happened to 
him—thank God. The sad fact is—it 
is a state of mind. Our disabled are 
thought to be different—not only 
physically, but generally. They are 
considered to be not so good as 
others. Socially, they are usually the 
last accepted. In industry, they are 
often the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. How to overcome it? 

Our superstitious effect with psy- 
chological reactions toward  dis- 
ability is clearly a problem that we 
must face. Two terrible wars—and 
the return of our young men maimed 
from combat—the incidents of acci- 
dents on the highways—there is 
hardly a one of you but upon whom 
the finger of disability has not 
rested — remotely, positively, from 
highway accidents in our nation. 
Why, we have killed and maimed 
more people with the automobile 
than we have in 175 or 76 years of 
all our nation’s wars. But, how 
much, how much have our attitudes 
really changed? It cannot be denied 
that we harbor many Philistine 
thoughts concerning disability. These 
thoughts are highly subjective. They 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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CHANGES AND CHALLENGES 


By Agnes E. Carlson 


W@ The progressive secretary is aware 
that management makes changes 
only with the object of bettering the 
standing of the business in a com- 
petitive economy so as to meet the 
problems and the challenges of the 
times. She realizes that changes are 
planned carefully, taking into con- 
sideration methods, routines, and 
acceptability by employees. She also 
understands that changes are not 
made on the basis of personalities or 
with the idea of disrupting any em- 
ployee’s desk. The changes made by 
management are intended to bring 
about ultimate improvement and 
progress. The top-flight secretary 
understands the reasons for such 
changes and can help management 
effect them. Above all, she will not 
become one of the problems manage- 
ment faces in achieving the desired 
results. 


Many of us find ourselves in the 
proverbial rut after a number of 
years on the job, and we have a nat- 
ural resistance to any change. Our 
day-to-day procedures have become 
almost effortless routines which can 
be followed easily. Any new proce- 
dure will temporarily disrupt our 
work habits and necessitate some 
concentration and effort which have 
been unnecessary under the previous 
method. If we are frank in analyzing 
this situation, we must admit that, 
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human nature being what it is, we 
have become a little lazy without 
being aware of it. The secretary who 
is really doing her part to assist man- 
agement will be constantly on guard 
against such pitfalls. 

One of the first things we learn in 
a study of the economic development 
of the United States is that innova- 
tion played an important part in our 
rapid and amazing progress during 
the last one hundred years. This is 
sufficient evidence of the importance 
of finding new ways of doing things. 

As an extreme example, the secre- 
tary who has been employed by a 
successful, progressive company for 
twenty years would be startled if 
someone were to suggest that every- 
thing in the office—physical location 
of furniture, type of equipment, 
clerical procedures, methods of 
handling personnel, employee bene- 
fits—were to be changed back to 
what they were twenty years ago! 
Had everything remained the same 
throughout the years, it is probable 
that the company would have de- 
veloped no new products and would 
have had difficulty meeting the grow- 
ing challenge of the times. 

Many sizeable companies use the 
suggestion box system not only to 
give employees an opportunity to 
voice their ideas but also because 
management is constantly on the 


alert for better ways of doing the job 
at hand. Therefore, the secretary 
who wants to assist management in 
the achievement of its ultimate goal 
cannot afford to be inconsistent by 
resisting changes which affect her 
and her job. Instead, she must meet 
the challenge of the new. In doing 
so, she is “shaking the dust off her 
shoulders” and proving that she is in 
tune with the times. 


The comfortable groove created 
over a period of years sometimes be- 
comes a handicap for the secretary 
in that she may unconsciously as- 
sume that others of few years’ expe- 
rience cannot do things as well, 
forgetting that each employee has a 
time to learn and is capable of doing 
so with the aid of good supervision. 
She must beware of entertaining the 
illusion of undue personal impor- 
tance either to herself or to her job. 
The senior secretary who has ex- 
perience and judgment together with 
a determination to continue to learn 
and keep up to date on office proce- 
dures and management techniques is 
a bright and shining asset to her 
employer because she has not “al- 
lowed the dust to accumulate on her 
shoulders.” 

On the other hand, in a few iso- 
lated instances we find that certain 
members of management (luckily, in 
the minority) do the progressive sec- 
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retary an injustice by assuming that 
she is against any changes. For ex- 
ample, a new department head, upon 
looking at a report typed exactly as 
it had been for years, said to the 
secretary: “Miss Blank, you will not 
like this, but I want to change the 
format of this report so that certain 
pertinent data will stand out read- 
ily.”” Obviously, it did not occur to 
him that the secretary welcomed the 
suggestion and that the retyping of a 
report or letter is not a chore to the 
secretary who wants to do an effec- 
tive job for management. The secre- 
tary who strives to do the job to the 
best of her ability wants the finished 
letter or report to be completely sat- 
isfactory to management when it 
leaves her desk. Her only interest is 
in serving management by doing the 
job as they want it done. 


Up to this point, we have discussed 
changes which may take place under 
ordinary conditions in any office. 
After consideration, it would seem 
that such changes should be reason- 
ably easy to accept if we know the 
reasons therefor and what manage- 
ment is attempting to accomplish by 
them. 


In contrast, let us consider the 
complexity of the problems faced by 
the secretary in an office where any 
of the following changes has taken 
place: (1) a change in ownership, 
(2) merger, (3) transfer by key per- 
sonnel, (4) promotion of certain 
officers, or (5) retirement of key 
personnel. 


As an example, perhaps an execu- 
tive leaves after many years in the 
job (the reason could be transfer, 
promotion, or retirement) and an- 
other executive comes in to take over 
the task. Under such circumstances, 
one secretary might feel that she is 
faced with a problem whereas an- 
other might consider the situation a 
challenge. Not only would this sit- 
uation call for a progressive attitude 
and an open mind toward any pos- 
sible changes in routines and work 
habits but, more important, it would 
be an acid test of the secretary’s 
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tact and emotional maturity since 
she must forget personalities and 
render the same good and loyal 
service to the successor as she did to 
the previous executive. A close look 
at this situation points to the need 
for understanding and consideration 
on the part of the secretary. The in- 
coming executive, no matter how 
great his ability, is “sailing on new 
and unexplored waters” and will ap- 


preciate the secretary’s fullest co- 
operation and loyalty. Under such 
circumstances, the desire to render 
loyal service at all times, whoever 
her superior may be, will call for 
consideration, understanding, tact, 
and diplomacy on the part of the 
secretary, particularly in dealing 
with questions from other employees 
and from associates outside the com- 
pany. 
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(A speech before a Los Angeles, California Chapter Workshop) 


ABOUT WORDS 


The Paradox of Language 

In Naming-Day Eden, a provoca- 
tive and highly entertaining study 
of the “creation and recreation of 
language,” Noah Jonathan Jacobs 
recalls the story of Adam’s giving 
names to the animals as God 
mustered them before him, and he 
comments: 


God had created the earth, and 
Adam festooned it with a web of 
words. With this second creation 
man gave the world its first con- 
stitution. In language he found 
a foothold and a lever to move the 
solid world. The verbal execution 
of this conception deserves the 
highest praise because it was the 
greatest single achievement of the 
human mind and bears the indi- 
spensable marks of genius. 


Certainly everyone will agree that 
a system by which ideas, emotions 
and attitudes can be conveyed 
through visual and auditory symbols 
(whether or not it was first manifest 
in Adam’s exhibition of extraordinary 
linguistic acumen) is of incalculable 
value. Adam, in Mr. Jacobs’ parable, 
is only the first of a line of word- 
wielders who have used spoken and 
written communication to “move the 
solid world.” Even those of us with 
less ambitious aims than that of 
world-moving must daily marvel at, 
and be grateful for, the means which 
enable us to explain to an unsympa- 
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thetic mechanic just what we think 
is wrong with the car, or thank a 
color-blind aunt for a Christmas 
necktie (while tactfully suggesting 
that a small check would have been 
preferable). Whether words are used 
to win the world or only an argument 
over a trivial point, they are fine 
and powerful things; they allow us, 
insofar as we can utilize their wonder 
and worth, to reach other minds and 
touch other hearts. To be able to 
say, “I see what you mean,” or, “I 
know what you feel,” is to indicate 
that understanding and empathy 
have been established on a basis of 
linguistic communication. A bellig- 
erent scowl or a smile of invitation, 
a hostile grunt or a contented sigh— 
these will often be unmistakably in- 
terpreted, but it is only through 
words that the complexities of 
thought and feeling can be explored 
and realized. Language is the path 
we travel, as individuals or societies, 
to find ourselves and one another. 


And yet, like almost all important 
concepts and phenomena with which 
we have to deal, language presents 
itself in terms of a paradox. If words 
provide a vehicle for the most signifi- 
cant kinds of “togetherness,” they 
are also often accountable for sad 
and dangerous estrangements. This 
does not mean that we sometimes 
write or speak to wound and destroy; 
even in such unfortunate instances, 


if our destructive purpose is achieved, 
communication can be said, in a 
sense, to have been successful. I 
refer to those occasions, and how 
many there are, when words are 
either inadequately used or im- 
properly understood. Although the 
equipment is standard and has been 
in constant use day after day, the 
transmitter will sometimes sense that, 
“IT am not making myself clear,” 
while a baffled look on the face of 
the receiver will indicate, “Your 
message is not getting through to 
me.” The mechanic shakes his head 
at our amateur diagnosis; the color- 
blind aunt takes offense at our lack 
of appreciation for her taste. We 
have used our linguistic lever to move 
the world, and, like wretched Sisy- 
phus with his rock, we feel it slip 
away and go crashing back down the 
hill. Those wonderful words which 
should be tools for construction have 
become treacherous, double-edged 
weapons which can so easily turn in 
the hands of the wielder and do 
inestimable damage. 

Assuming that all of us want to use 
language, spoken and written, to 
express ourselves as clearly as pos- 
sible in order to establish full and 
satisfactory communication with 
others, what can we do? How can 
we contribute our bit, linguistically, 
toward moving the world a little 
further in the right direction? Ob- 
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viously we must do someting. An 
ostrich-like retreat is impossible, and, 
although we may often regret that, 
like the hero of T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney 
Agonistes, “I gotta use words when 
I talk to you,” the fact is inescapable. 
The politician must do more than 
bow to his constituency with the 
Bible in one hand and a guided 
missile in the other. 


Accepting the possibility that the 
words we use may win the job we 
need or lose the friend we want, we 
can only proceed in terms of some 
attempt to understand the problems 
of language and some real desire to 
work toward a pragmatic solution. 
The most important first step, it 
seems to me, is to achieve some 
awareness of the nature of language: 
what it is, and what its possibilities 
are. Then we should perhaps be 
prepared to recognize the enemies of 
language—attitudes, ways of think- 
ing, or linguistic habits which so 
often operate against successful com- 
munication. Finally, we attempt to 
establish a few tentative propositions, 
by no means to be thought of as 
“rules,” that may serve either as 
guideposts or warnings. 


The Nature and Potential of 
Language 

I would hesitate to speculate here 
on the origins of language; the sub- 
ject has been treated by a variety of 
experts with a variety of points of 
view. It is possible to argue that 
human speech is a development, 
systematization and refinement of 
the communicative sound patterns 
used by animals, but this approach 
would seem to neglect a major dis- 
tinction: human language is _pri- 
marily symbolic, while animal 
“speech,” insofar as we are able to 
determine, is almost entirely signific. 
The difference rests on the fact that 
a sign points to, and suggests the 
immediacy of, the object it stands 
for, while a symbol suggests only 
the essence of the object. The sym- 
bol, therefore, can be said to present 
the idea of the object rather than 
the object itself. A fist shaken under 
one’s nose might be said to be a 
sign of belligerency, since it is often 
the prelude to hostile or aggressive 
physical action. But the word “bel- 
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ligerency” simply stands for a con- 
cept that might manifest itself as a 
punch in the jaw or a sharp note 
from the boss. 

Consider an expanded and some- 
what calmer example. A_ parent 
gives his child a small wooden ob- 
ject, carved and painted to represent 
a familiar four-footed animal, and 
repeats the word “horsie” in order 
to identify the object. Later, looking 
over a magazine, the parent points 
to something in a picture and says, 
“See the pretty horsies.” Still later, 
parent and child drive into the coun- 
try, and as they pass a farmer’s field, 


the child crows with the delight of 
recognition and _ cries, ‘“Horsie! 
horsie!” Thus the one word “horsie” 
has been used to indicate three ob- 
jects that are, in themselves, quite 
different: a piece of wood, a piece of 
paper, and a live quadruped. But 
it is not necessary, even to clarify 
things for the child, to distinguish 
“a carving of a horse,” “a picture of 
a horse,” and “the horse itself.” The 
word ‘horse” is simply an abstract 
of the qualities or characteristics of 
“horse-hood” or “horse-ness” com- 
mon to the three different objects. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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A PROFESSION or JUST A JOB 


By Carl F. Distelhorst 


Executive Vice President 
Florida Savings and Loan League 


Orlando, Florida 








Wi To call one’s occupation a pro- 
fession is much easier than to actu- 
ally achieve that status in the eyes 
of the world. 


For any group to aspire to profes- 
sional status is, of course, commend- 
able but there are some who refer to 
their particular type of work as a 
profession when, in fact, it is simply 
a job or an occupation. Many views 
have been expressed on the stand- 
ards essential to achieve a status of 
“profession” so in the absence of a 
single authority let’s see how one 
highly respected person defines it. 


Supreme Court Justice Louis B. 
Brandeis many years ago described 
a profession as follows: 


“First: A profession is an occu- 
pation for which the necessary pre- 
liminary training is intellectual in 
character, involving knowledge 
and, to some extent, learning as 
distinguished from mere skill. 

“Second: It is an occupation 
pursued largely for others, and not 
merely for oneself. 

“Third: It is an occupation in 
which the financial return is not 
the accepted measure of success.” 


One need only to familiarize him- 
self with the scope of the NSA 
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program to realize that its aims are 
completely in accord with the pro- 
fessional status it seeks to achieve 
and promote among secretaries. The 
preliminary training of some secre- 
taries may have placed more empha- 
sis upon required skills and may 
have been less “intellectual in char- 
acter” than contemplated by Justice 
Brandeis. But any gap in cultural 
learning that may have existed for 
some can readily be filled by any 
secretary who actively consumes all 
that her professional organization 
affords her. In fact, one of the im- 
pressive features of NSA is that 
while it properly seeks perfection in 
secretarial skills it also has a very 
definite interest in the cultural side 
of secretaries’ lives. 


“ 


That the work of secretaries “is 
pursued largely for others” hardly 
lends itself to even a brief moment 
of challenge. Most of what a secre- 
tary does every day is in the name 
of her “boss” and with very little 
opportunity for her to receive out- 
side recognition to the extent it is 
due. Good secretaries are dedicated 
persons who find their greatest satis- 
faction in contributing to the success 
of the executive they serve. And their 
personal pride in his success is one 


of the rewards of the profession. The 
reward, beyond salary, is an almost 
secret self-satisfaction arising out 
of a multitude of small, medium, and 
large assists to the success of those 
they serve which eminently qualifies 
them for professional status. 

For one’s occupation to be recog- 
nized as a profession is a distinction 
of high rank in the working world. 
It merits all of the recognition, re- 
spect, and dignity that eminence 
deserves. At the same time the 
achievement of professional status 
for the position of secretary also im- 
poses greater responsibilities on each 
individual secretary to reflect in her 
work the status which her occupa- 
tion has achieved. 

Every boss should pause to reflect 
on the unique and valuable role of 
secretaries in the progress and suc- 
cess of business and the other pro- 
fessions. He should become more 
familiar with the purposes and sig- 
nificance of NSA. He should en- 
courage his secretary to become 
affiliated with NSA or, if she is 
already a member, to become inter- 
ested in the extent to which his sec- 
retary is active in the Association 
and contributing to the elevation of 
the secretarial profession. 
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WHOSE FACE ARE YOU WEARING? 


by Helen G. Curran 


Personnel Director of Women 


Carrier Corporation 


(Reprinted from SYR-ECHO, bulletin 
of Syracuse, New York Chapter) 


@ The other day I came across a reference to the 
“faceless individual”—meaning a person who could 
not stand up for himself. The mental picture created 
by this thought continues to haunt me. It is especially 
disturbing when we realize that today conformity is 
the rule rather than the exception. We are afraid to 
come out openly for what we believe, especially if 
what we believe is unpopular. 

The cry is “Let’s be well-adjusted.” All right, well- 
adjusted to what? Of course, the average. Is this a 
desirable goal—to be like the average? 

“Let’s be well rounded,” echoes the conformist. 
Someone has said a ball is almost as well rounded an 
object as you can find, but all a ball does is bounce 
from one position to another. 

I could not express it better than Russell Lynes, 
when he says the well-rounded man is a generality, 
“a statistical meatball, the lean and the fat all ground 
together.” 

The individualist embarrasses us; he interferes with 
the consensus, with the committee report. He whacks 
the bouncing ball into the bleachers. He upsets the 
routine, but we still have to depend on him to pro- 
duce the new idea. 

Last spring for six weeks I had the experience of 
preparing my own dinner several evenings a week. A 
broken arm was mending so I took the easy way out 
and used prepared frozen dinners. 

After a time, not only do the chicken dinners all 
taste alike, but it becomes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the chicken and the beef, between the meatloaf 
and the turkey. 

These are anonymous dishes. They conform to pure 
food standards, but they do not stimulate the taste 
buds, probably because they are always, inevitably, 
and unchangeably the same. This is confirmity at its 
peak. 

People are not meatballs or meat pies, but—how 
many do you see with standard facial expressions? 
Never being caught off balance demands the dead- 
pan look. Playing it cool can produce the frozen face. 

Whose face are you wearing, the standard style, or 
your own charming, deluxe model? 
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= “Everyone who reaches the top has many people to 
thank. And I have quite a few,”»said Mrs. Martha 
Michalik, CP§, @hosen the-1960 Secretary of the Year 
at the fifteenth International Convention of The Na- 
tional Secretaries Association (International) held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Michalik,\from West Mifflin, Pennsylvania, is 
a member of the Pittsburgh Chapter. She is secretary 
to Mr. Philip H. Powers, assistant chancellor for de- 
velopment of the University of Pittsburgh. She is the 
mother of a twelye-year-old son, Richard, and her 
husband, Edmund, is a staff mathematician for the 
Pittsburgh Plate/ Glass Research Laboratories. 


Holding a B. $. Degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Michalik passed the CPS 
examination in 1957. She has lectured on business 
education and taught typewriting and shorthand at the 
University of Pittsburgh. She has also instructed in 
private secretarial schools in evening classes. 





Mrs. Michalik was chosen by her chapter to com- 
pete at the division level and here she reduced her 
competition from several hundred contestants to 
thirty-four. The division selections were further con- 
sidered by the International Secretary of the Year 
Committee of NSA who selected the six finalists to 


compete in the contest. 


The judges for the contest were Dr. Helen Murray 
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Kleyle, director of admissions and student teaching, 
the School of Education, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Otis C. McCreery, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh; 
and Mrs. Ruby D. Graham, executive secretary to Mr. 
David C. Hill, president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

Last year’s winner, Mrs. Alicia Cogan of Brooklyn, 
New York, member of New York City Chapter and 
secretary to Mr. Edgar J. Buttenheim, chairman of the 
board of the Buttenheim Publishing Corporation, was 


present to congratulate her successor. 


Second place winner in the contest was Verena 
Rizzo, CPS, of Albany, New York, a member of the 
Albany Chapter. She is secretary to Mr. L. E. Hoog- 
stoel, vice president, Behr-Manning Company, Divi- 


sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 








Winner of third place in the contest was Wilma June 
Macomb, CPS, member of Heart of America Chapter. 
She is secretary to Mr. S. N. Bell, regional manager 
of marketing, Continental Oil Company, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 


The other three finalists were: Mrs. Alice Tilson, 
CPS, of Washington, D. C., a member of Executive 
Chapter, secretary to Mr. Fred E. Caslman, director 
of policy review and analysis division, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel of the Post Office Department; Dorothy M. 
Greenwood, CPS, of Portland, Oregon, a member of 
Oregon Trail Chapter, secretary to Mr. Randall B. 
Kester, general solicitor, Law Department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company; Mrs. Maria E. Dorweiler, 
CPS, of Burbank, California, a member of San Fer- 
nando Valley Chapter, secretary to Mr. Walter L. 
Henry, personnel director, City of Burbank. 






































IS SPACE A WAY T0 PEACE OR WAR? 


Remarks of Honorable Victor L. Anfuso of the House 


of Representatives from New York presented before 


W@ Since outer space seems bound up 
with our future as a nation and as 
individuals for good or for ill—in 
peaceful pursuits, cold war or hot 
war—lI should like to discuss its im- 
plications in all three respects. 


Nuclear missiles have brought 
about a complete revolution in war- 
fare. For most of us, the nature and 
extent of this change have simply 
not “sunk in.” Are people in Cleve- 
land or St. Louis, for example, con- 
cerned today about attack from sub- 
marines? Hardly, I think. Yet at- 
tack from submarine-launched mis- 
siles on most inland cities is techni- 
cally possible. Perhaps you are 
thinking there will be no great cause 
for concern as long as the policy of 
deterrence continues to work and we 
have enough power to retaliate. Quite 
true, but some pretty big “ifs” are 
involved. Just the other day, Gen- 
eral Power, who heads the Strategic 
Air Command, stated in public that 
some 300 ballistic missiles, half of 
them of only intermediate range, 
could knock out our nuclear striking 
force in a matter of 30 minutes. I do 
not know how many long-range bal- 
listic missiles the Soviet Union will 
have in, say, another three years. If 
I had any secret information on that 
subject, I would not let it out in pub- 
lic. But I do know that some very 
well-known columnists, including the 
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Alsops, Hanson Baldwin and Roscoe 
Drummond, have been guessing that 
by 1963 the number of Soviet 
ICBM’s could be about a thousand. 
Let’s hope their estimates are too 
high. 


In any case, it is indisputable that 
the United States no longer has the 
military superiority over’ the 
U.S.S.R. that it enjoyed during the 
late 1940’s. What is less often under- 
stood is that the U.S.S.R. has not ac- 
quired such a superiority either. The 
situation is correctly described as an 
uneasy balance or stalemate. In the 
calculations of theorists, at any rate, 
each side can maintain equality by 
being able to strike back so hard that 
the other side’s decision to attack in 
the first place would be irrational. 
This kind of equality is well within 
the reach of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Some ob- 
servers even argue that it would be 
wasteful to build up our striking 
power beyond a relatively low point. 
If our retaliatory forces are invul- 
nerable, they need not be large. 


It seems to me, though, that the 
conclusions I have just described, 
while valid for war games and stra- 
tegic theory, ignore the significance 
of the cold war. Since the theorists 
themselves believe that no thermo- 
nuclear hot war will occur, if both 
sides keep their guard up, the cold 


the annual Boss Night of the Presidential Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 


war is likely to be decisive. It is a 
war of science, economics, espionage 
and subversion, politics and diplo- 
macy — above all, a_ struggle for 
men’s minds. To the average person, 
talk of thermonuclear parity seems 
unreal. The nation that can strike 
the hardest, or that leads in some 
significant and representative activ- 
ity, is regarded as superior. 

It makes no difference that super- 
iority is meaningless in terms of 
deterrence, or that neither side 
aspires to rule a world in ashes. The 
average person still jumps to the con- 
clusion that one side or the other is 
superior—not on the basis of analy- 
sis, but from what are taken to be 
symbols of superiority. This very 
belief, regardless of its foundations, 
becomes a potent factor in the cold 
war. 

I frankly believe that the Russians 
see no advantage to themselves in a 
full-scale war. They feel that they 
can eventually conquer the United 
States and the rest of the world with 
the minimum of risk by tying in po- 
litical objectives to scientific objec- 
tives. The more spectacular they 
make their scientific achievements, 
the greater propaganda effect they 
will have of the rest of the world. 

While on this point, may I say 
that I cannot understand why this 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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NSA members, CPS Institute members, and those participating in the CPS Panel at the CPS Banquet during the fifteenth annual 
NSA International Convention in Pittsburgh were (left to right) Convention Coordinator, Carolynne Schutz; Lois Wartman, CPS, 
Asst. Dean Mildred H. Shott. International President, Mrs. Evelyn Day, Dean George A. Wagoner, Mrs. Janet Hawkins, CPS, 
Marie Samson, CPS, Millard Collins of IBM Corporation, Mildred Theno, CPS, past International President Clare H. Jennings, 
Mrs. Pauline Peters, CPS, and 1960 SOTY Mrs. Martha Michalik, CPS. 















































. .. hostessed by members of High- 
land Chapter during the fifteenth 
annual NSA International Conven- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Gay-nineties style entertainment 
was provided by the Keynoters, 
members of Yo-Mah-O Chapter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

























































































Mr. William Pace (right) of LANSEAIR, Travel Service, Inc., presented the 











National Secretaries Association Home Trust Fund with a check for over $5,000 
at the recent Home Trust Fund event at the International Convention. The check 
was accepted by NSAHTF Chairman Mrs. Marguerite Feagin, CPS, (left) as the 
commission received from the European Holiday for Secretaries Tour sponsored by 


the trustees. 





The newly elected trustee of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association Home 
Trust Fund from the Northwestern Dis- 
trict is Mrs. Loda Mae Davies. Mrs. 
Davies is a member of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Gopher Chapter, and for 33 
years has been secretary to Mr. H. B. 
Bowen, district sales manager of Spen- 
cer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 

















Mrs. Anna M. Adams, CPS, was elected 
chairman of the National Secretaries 
Association Home Trust Fund at the 
meeting of the trustees following the 
International Convention in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Adams is a member 
of the Houston, Texas, Chapter and has 
served as trustee from the Southwestern 
District since 1958. She is currently 
performing secretarial and administra- 
tive office duties for R. W. Holtz, Real 
Estate. 
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INSTITUTE APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments to the 
Institute begin in September, 1960. 
Except for resignations causing ap- 
pointments to be made for shorter 
periods, regular Institute appoint- 
ments are for three-year terms with 
two new members each year from 
business, from education, and from 
NSA membership. All appointments 
are made by the International Board 
of Directors of NSA. The Canadian 
Associate member is selected for a 
one-year term. 





Margaret J. Miller has been a 
member of NSA at Harrisburg, Pen- 
nsylvania, for ten years. Her CPS 
certificate was earned in 1952. She 
has served as local, division, and 
International Education chairman. 
Miss Miller has spent most of her 
working life in the employe of 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation. For 
the past six years she has been sec- 
retary to the sales promotion man- 
ager, who is also in charge of bulk 
and export sales. 








Dorothy Travis is associate pro- 
fessor of education and supervising 
teacher at the University of North 
Dakota. She also serves as head of 
the business department and coord- 
inator of part-time office practice at 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. She holds the B. S. 
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degree from Yankton College, South 
Dakota, and the M.A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her additional graduate 
work was taken at the University of 
North Dakota. 

Miss Travis has been visiting pro- 
fessor of business education and lec- 
turer on many college campuses 
throughout the country. At present, 
she is serving as secretary of the 
Policies Commission for Business 
and Economic Education and chair- 
man of Service Projects Committee 
for Delta Pi Epsilon. She is past 
president of United Business Educa- 
tion Association and former vice 
president of National Education 
Association. 





Ignatius Billy is chief, employee 
relations and training division, Cen- 
tral Office Personnel Service, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, 
D. C. He has worked for the Vet- 


erans Administration since 1946, 
starting as a personnel trainee and 
technician at the veterans hospital 
in San Francisco. He served as per- 
sonnel officer later in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; in Hot Springs, South Da- 
kota; and Fargo, North Dakota. 

Mr. Billy attended Riverside Jun- 
ior College and received his B.A. 
degree in political science at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
After serving four years in military 
service, he was released as captain 
from the medical service corps. 

Carlos Hayden, head of business 
education, University of Houston, is 
reappointed for a three-year term. 
Janet J. Hawkins, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and L. Millard Collins, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City, are appointed 
for three-year terms, having just 
finished unexpired terms of former 
Institute members. 
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The Steel Tour 
Was a STEAL 


by Evelyn Brooks 


Wisconsin Division President 


Wi Who said secretaries weren’t in- 
terested in the manufacture of steel? 
Tour Guide No. 3 said he had been 
conducting training classes for years 
but never in so short a time had he 
had so many intelligent questions 
thrown at him. 

On Tuesday, July 19, 1960, two 
bus loads of secretaries toured the 
Homestead United States Steel 
Mills. Donned with low-heeled 
shoes, wide-eyed safety goggles and 
“Safari” safety hats, six groups of 
eleven, followed guides over “miles” 
of the manufacturing operation. We 
viewed the smelting of iron ore to 
make basic iron—the 300-ton red-hot 
furnaces ablaze with tar and oil, 
gobbling up certain proportions of 
weighed ingredients. Wiping her 
brow and fanning herself, a Texan 
said it was “hotter than Hades” in 
there. Dashing between siren- 
equipped moving cars, we watched 
the huge steel ingots rolled into 
plates of various sizes and _ thick- 
nesses, according to specifications 
ordered by the consumer. This 45- 
inch Universal Slab Mill holds the 
world’s record for tons of slabs rolled. 
X-rayed, inspected and weighed, the 
steel was sent to other departments 
for processing. All of us have a 
deeper appreciation of the perfection 
required, the working conditions, and 
the men who sweat it out. 

With the noon hour approaching, 
we journeyed through the Oakland 
District, viewing Schenley Park, Pitt 
Stadium, Carnegie Tech Building, 
the Library and Museum, and 
stopped briefly for a tour through the 
Cathedral of Learning and Heinz 
Memorial Chapel. 

The delicious lunch of fruit salad 
and Joyce’s Special Cream Pie at 
Joyce-McClellan’s had, the waitress 
assured us, been de-calorized. 

A brief shower delayed our depart- 





(Right) Miss Martha Hrebenack, Du- 


quesne, Pennsylvania. (Left) Miss 
Dessie Veselinovich, Duquesne, Penn- 
sylvania. (Center) Mr. Dave Scott, 
Tour Guide, Maintenance Foreman 
Open Hearth No. 5, Homestead District 
Works, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


ure for Mt. Washington—those with 
the dacron dresses dried out first. At 
the Incline vantage point, a low ceil- 
ing of fog prevented us from getting 
a clear picture of Pittsburgh, but the 
taller, newer buildings, including our 
lovely new hotel, were all visible. 
The bus driver said he was “dump- 
ing” us down the shute to the lower 
street level, but for eight cents we 
experienced a new thrill — reclined 
on the incline. At the bottom of the 
hill the bus waited to transport us 
back to the hotel. Tired, but steel- 
minded and educated, we thanked 
the Pittsburgh chapter for arranging 
the “steal” tour. 

Two hours later found us together 
again for dinner at the Playhouse. 
The unusual menu of cream of ava- 
cado soup, baked deviled crab im- 
perial, and raspberry sherbet was 
enjoyed by all. This also gave us a 
chance to meet other NSA members 
and to chat socially. 

The play “Kismet” was excellent. 
Viewing it in the tent was a novel 
experience for some. The voices of 
the cast were pleasing and heard 
by all. . 

On the way back to the hotel it 
was agreed that this extracurricular 
activity should be a part of every 
convention. 
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IS SPACE A WAY 
TO PEACE OR WAR? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


great country of ours which got to its 
present position of leadership by pio- 
neering, must follow the Russians 
now. Why can’t it do something 
spectacular on its own and have 
Russia and the rest of the world fol- 
low America for a change? Surely 
we have the resources and the brains 
to do it with. 

From my personal observation on 
the tour that I took last fall—through 
the British Isles, Ireland, Scandina- 
via, the Soviet Union, Poland, West 
Germany, Austria, France, and Italy 
—I got the feeling that other coun- 
tries see the U.S.S.R. as eventually 
overtaking the United States in all 
fields, unless something is done now 
to stop her. 

To return for a moment to the ever- 
existing possibility of a hot war, 
Soviet space achievements and par- 
ticularly the power of Soviet rockets 
have given rise to some interest and 
concern. 

On January 7, 1960, the Soviet 
Government announced that it would 
test fire a new rocket into the mid- 
Pacific, between January 15 and 
February 15, and for that purpose 
would reserve a large impact area of 
nearly 45,000 square miles, lying ap- 
proximately 1,100 miles southwest of 
Hawaii. Then on January 20, accord- 
ing to our own Defense Department, 
“an object which had certain char- 
acteristics of a ballistic missile” 
landed in the sea area reserved by 
the Soviet Union. 


If this Soviet missile was launched 
from a known base, such as Kapustin 
Yar or Tyuratam, it must have trav- 
eled about 8,000 miles. This is a 
sobering fact. The Soviet Union an- 
nounced ‘that the missile had gone 
7,766 miles to within 2 kilometers 
(1.24 miles) of its target. 

As you know, two requirements for 
a good military missile are guidance 
and propulsion. On the matter of 
guidance, the recent Soviet sharp- 
shooting exhibition in the Pacific 
should settle any doubts. Soviet 
guidance is good enough. While it 
may not be quite so good as ours, the 
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difference seems more academic than 
practical. As for propulsion, Dr. 
Glennan, the Administrator of the 
National Space Agency, has testified 
that the Soviet space lead “is based 
principally on the possession by the 
Soviets of one or more reliable 
launch vehicle systems having per- 
haps twice the thrust of our own 
first-stage booster rockets.” The 
weight of informed opinion accepts 
the fact that the Soviet tests in the 
central Pacific are being made with 
an even more powerful rocket booster 
than the one that launched the sput- 
niks and luniks. 


Wu Yu-Hsun, vice president of the 
Communist Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, has said that “the propul- 
sive force of the rocket (launched by 
the Soviet Union into the mid- 
Pacific) reached about 1 million 
pounds.” Compare with this the 
360,000-pound thrust of our own 
Atlas. Our Saturn rocket, which is 
expected to produce a thrust of 144 
million pounds, will not be available 
until 1964. It seems a safe prediction 
that by 1964 the Russians will have 
developed a superrocket of their own, 
even more powerful than Saturn. 


The acknowledged superiority of 
the Soviet Union in rocket thrust is 
no minor matter. It makes possible 
the accomplishment of missions in 
outer space that we cannot even hope 
to emulate today. It shortens the 
lead time in vehicle development 
from concept to launching. It in- 
creases the reliability of Soviet rock- 
ets and missiles. 


From a military point of view, 
greater rocket thrust brings all the 
advantages just enumerated plus 
several more. Rockets of greater 
thrust can carry heavier and hence 
more powerful warheads, delivered as 
accurately (if Soviet announcements 
en this point are believed) as our 
own Atlas. 

More than a year ago, Khrushchev 
said that the Soviet Union had an 
8,700-mile missile with a 5-megaton 
warhead. At the time, President 
Eisenhower expressed his disbelief. 
I wonder if he has since been con- 
vinced. Suppose the new Soviet 
rocket can hurl such warheads a dis- 
tance of 8,000 miles or more. We 


would then be outgunned, outranged 
—as the Allies in World War I were 
outgunned for a time by “Big Ber- 
tha,” exposed to its fire but helpless 
to strike back. Could we have pre- 
vented Russia from obtaining this 
gigantic lead? The answer is: “Yes.” 


At this point, I wish to be fair to 
both the administration and Congress 
which is probing this entire defense 
program. Some say that the apparent 
feud between the President and the 
Congress is confirming weaknesses in 
our Government structure and giving 
the Communists another propaganda 
victory which they can exploit to 
strengthen their allies, weaken ours, 
and convert undecided peoples. 


Let us first admit that we have no 
choice under a democracy. We can- 
not live in a vacuum and we cannot 
function in secrecy, unless we change 
our form of government. For my 
part, I think the debate is good. It is 
healthy. I have the greatest amount 
of confidence in the American people. 
I believe that they, like a jury, if 
given all the facts will arrive at the 
right decision. The question is when 
to alert the American people—after 
the fire starts or before? Congress, I 
think, is doing a tremendous service 
by trying to stir up the American 
people now, before it is too late. 


You, the jury, may want to con- 
sider whether it is wise to have the 
leadership in the White House dif- 
ferent than that in the Congress. Per- 
haps a government should stand or 
fall on its record, without being able 
to pass the bucket to this or that 
branch. But that is an election cam- 
paign issue and unnecessary for me 
to go into now. It is food for thought, 
though, is it not? 

Now enough on this somber side of 
the picture. Let us look at the other 
side where its brilliancy holds a hope 
and a promise that space research 
will transform our daily lives and our 
patterns of cooperation with other 
countries, bringing peace and abun- 
dance to everyone on earth. 


It seems almost certain, as Dr. 
James Van Allen has said, that the 
progress of space science and _ tech- 
nology will bring “* * * a large and 
continuing harvest of important prac- 
tical application.” Many specific 
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practical uses of outer space have not 
only been predicted but are actually 
planned or under development. They 
include weather forecasting and con- 
trol, television and radio relays, 
navigation and geodetic measure- 
ment, and even mail service. As you 
may remember, in June of last year 
mail was delivered from a submarine 
at sea to a city on the Florida coast. 
The Navy is also developing a navi- 
gation system using an artificial sat- 
ellite. Information provided by the 
satellite is expected to be made avail- 
able for unrestricted civilian use so 
that ships and travelers everywhere 
can quickly find their exact positions 
on the earth’s surface. Communica- 
tion and weather satellites, too, are 
currently undergoing development 
and testing by the U.S. Government. 


Satellites and other space systems 
should not belong to any particular 
country. They are worldwide by na- 
ture. Certainly, nonmilitary space 
systems will be far less effective 
without international and, in some 
cases, universal cooperation. For ex- 
ample, a communication satellite can 
hardly provide the worldwide radio 
and television coverage of which it is 
capable unless other countries co- 
operate. A single uncooperative gov- 
ernment, in fact, might even deprive 
other countries of its benefits by dis- 
abling the satellite or jamming its 
equipment by radio. 

The international . character of 
outer space holds out the promise of 
bringing all countries closer together 
in their peaceful pursuits. Can there 
be any doubt that one result will be 
to change our attitudes toward other 
countries? Think for a moment about 
worldwide radio and television. Na- 
tional television has created new ties 
and greater understanding among 
people in different parts of our own 
country. If Ivan and Sonya could 
watch the same program as Johnny 
and Susan, this would be a different 
world, would it not? The chances 
are that it would be a better and 
safer place to live. 

Ever since I became a member of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics I have personally advo- 
cated greater international coopera- 
tion in space research. To that end 
I have labored as diligently as I knew 
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how to do, visiting a number of for- 
eign countries, communicating with 
the President and other officials in 
this country, and talking and con- 
ducting correspondence on the sub- 
ject with Khrushchev himself. There 
are signs that my efforts and those of 
others, both in the Government and 
in private life, are beginning to bear 
fruit. Russia, which had refused to 
join the temporary committee on the 
peaceful uses of outer space, has now 
joined the permanent committee re- 
cently formed. 


Beyond the immediate practical 
uses already described, the explora- 
tion of outer space will add to our 
knowledge of the earth and its en- 
vironment. Space research has led to 
the discovery of the Van Allen radia- 
tion belts and to new knowledge 
about such matters as the shape of 
the earth, high-energy particles and 
cosmic rays, the proper use of which 
they say some day can prolong your 
life a couple of hundred years. 
Sooner or later, the scientific knowl- 
edge derived from space research is 
bound to prove useful in our daily 
lives, even if we don’t get to live to 
200 years or more. We know that 
this has been the result of every sys- 
tematic line of scientific inquiry in 
history. Some applications are al- 
ready apparent. For example, our 
growing knowledge about high-energy 
particles in outer space will improve 
our radio communications here on 
earth. Research on materials for the 
nose cones of military missiles has 
led to the development of a plastic 
which is now used in home refrigera- 
tors. 


My remarks would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the in- 
fluence of space exploration on the 
human mind and spirit. It is plain 
that the challenge of outer space ap- 
peals to man’s curiosity and _ thirst 
for adventure. I believe it will also 
stimulate our moral sense, our capac- 
ity for wonder, our faith in God and 
reverence. In the realm of the stars, 
I hope we may at last lose our selfish 
interests and petty bickering (politi- 
cal and otherwise), refine our sym- 
pathies, strengthen our moral fiber, 
expand our spiritual understanding, 
and lift up our eyes to higher and 
eternal goals. 
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Mrs. Bernice Flieller of San Antonio, Texas, was 
chosen the “Best Dressed Working Woman of 1960” at the 
fifteenth annual NSA International Convention in Pitts- 


burgh. She was one of ten finalists selected at a prelimi- 


nary judging of seventy-four contestants from NSA 


chapters throughout the United States, Canada, Puerto 


Rico, and Mexico. 





Mrs. Flieller, president of the Anacacho Chapter, is 
secretary to Mr. G. J. Roberts, manager, Electric Type- 
writer Division, IBM Corporation, and Mr. E. F. Thomp- 
son, Jr., manager, Customer Engineering, IBM Corpora- 
tion. Through the efforts of the National Secretaries 
Association Home Trust Fund, this is the second time the 


Millinery Institute of America, a non-profit organization, 


Trustees of the NSAHTF presented Mrs. Flieller with a large bouquet of American Beauty 
roses. (Left to right) Olive Porter, Lee Swift, International President Mrs. Evelyn Day, Ber- 
nice Flieller, HTF Chairman Mrs. Marguerite Feagin, CPS, Mrs. Mary Hurst, CPS, Mrs. 
Anna Adams, CPS, and Mrs. Marie Smith. 


We 














has presented the award to the business woman who 
selects her wardrobe wisely and with imagination, and 


who looks professionally charming and chic on a budget. 


The judges included Barbara Cloud, fashion reporter 
for the Pittsburgh Press; Mr. Bert Bacharach, men’s 
fashion authority and King Features Syndicate columnist, 
New York; and Mr. Bill Riemer, director of the Millinery 


Institute of America, New York. 


The contest ensemble chosen by Mrs. Flieller was a 


year round navy blue silk suit. Her hat was of white 


straw trimmed with a white grosgrain band and white veil 
and she wore white kid gloves. Her accessories were pearl 
earrings and a single strand pearl necklace, and a small 
pearl and gold pin on her suit lapel. Shoes and bag were 


of navy blue calf. Among the numerous prizes Mrs. 


Flieller received were a gold hat charm bracelet, a ward- 
robe of hats, and a certificate describing her award as the 


“Best Dressed Working Woman of 1960.” 


Mrs. Arlene B. Reid of Cincinnati, last year’s winner, 


was present to extend congratulations to her successor. 


The judges of the contest presenting the “Best Dressed Work- 
ing Woman of 1960” award to Mrs. Flieller (left to right) 
Mr. Bert Bacharach, Bernice Flieller, Barbara Cloud, and 
Mr. Bill Riemer. 





New Products and Methods 





Shel-File Desk 


Desks are cleared of file folders, reference books, manuals, 
catalogs, etc., which so often clutter a busy secretary’s or 
executive’s desk by a new desk-top file and work organizer 
made by the Cel-U-Dex Corporation, Newburgh, New York. 
There are 12- and 15-inch widths; lengths of 18, 24, 30 and 36 
inches. Shipped knocked down, it is easily assembled. Shel- 
File is also used for setting up active and transfer filing sys- 
tems on shelves. Hol-Dex self-adhering label holders for an 
indexing system are supplied. Shel-File can also be used for 
letter sorting, collating, etc. 


for Secretaries 





Appointments, Reminders, Memoranda 


For the well-organized desk — boss’s or secretary’s — Nascon 
Business Reminders book in which appointments, memoranda 
and future plans can be noted in columnar form. Hourly ap- 
pointment intervals are omitted to augment flexibility in use. 
A full week of notations is preserved on the double-page 
spread. Present and following months’ calendars are always 
in view; the full month of January of the following year is 
provided for “carry-forward” notes. Page size: 87% x 63, 
inches. In simulated-leather covers; black, green, red, brown. 
Wire-O bound for flat opening. 


Telephone Message Book 


A new Telephone Message Book record of all in- 
coming phone calls is available from Cromwell 
Business Forms, Albany, New York. Made of 
sturdy, plastic spiral binder with imitation leather- 
ette cover it contains 400 perforated message 
blanks which tear out easily. Carbon copies of 
messages are recorded on unperforated full sheet 
duplicates which remain filed in binder. 


Filing Tips 

This handy new booklet prepared by the Avery 
Label Company of Monrovia, California, provides 
a wealth of practical data on finer filing habits to 
lighten a secretary’s day and to insure office 
efficiency. 





Electric Pencil Sharpener 


Making its point—and a fine one everytime—is 
the new Kent Kordless electric pencil sharpener. 
Ideal for both home and office use, this handy gift 
item runs on three small batteries. Just the weight 
of your hand holding any standard size pencil 
operates this portable sharpener. 


New Lint Remover 


The Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has created a product specifically for the 
removal of lint from clothing, felt hats, furni- 
ture, and suede. Called “Scotch” brand lint re- 
movers, the product is marketed in envelopes of 
six individual pads. Each pad is covered with a 
replaceable liner which is removed when the pad 
is to be used 
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A magazine written primarily for 
the business executive is FORTUNE. 
Published monthly by Time Inc., 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. It is of value ac- 
cording to the interest of the busi- 
ness executive for general knowledge 
and is, therefore, of value to the 
secretary to that business executive 
as she keeps pace with him. The 
reading of this magazine would be 
of more general than specific nature 
and could not be said to pertain to 
any one of the sections of the CPS 
examination exclusively. Perhaps 
more information would pertain to 
ithe Business Administration section 
than any other, however. 


A quick review of the featured 
articles is given in “Fortune’s 
Wheel.” A condensation of each 
article appears in three or four para- 
graphs for the busy person who can- 
not read each issue in its entirety. 
Always appearing are “Business 
Round Up”—a monthly report on 
the economic outlook; “Businessmen 
in the News’—introducing the new 
chief of a major United States cor- 
poration and other new men at the 
top; and “The Business Globe”’— 
a report on trade and investment 
overseas. If the secretary had time 
to read only these three well-written 
features, she would be well informed 
on current evenis. 


Recommended articles include 
“The Fallacies of Personality Test- 
ing,” William H. Whyte, Jr., Septem- 
ber, 1954; “The Ambitious Consul- 
tants,” Perrin Stryker, May, 1954; 
“The Economy’s Scouts,” Charles 
Silberman and Sanford S. Parker, 
December, 1955; “Life Insurance: 


$84 Billion Dilemma,” Robert Shee- 
han, February, 1955; “Women as 
Bosses,” Katherine Hamill, June, 
1956; “The Great Back-to-work 
Movement,” Daniel Bell, July, 1956; 
“Let’s Toss This Idea Up,” Bernard 
S. Benson, Oct., 1957; “The Big 
Swing in Inventories,” Charles Sil- 
berman and Todd May, March, 1958; 
“How an Executive Makes Up His 
Mind,” Perrin Stryker, April, 1960; 
“How Good are Mutual Funds,” 
George B. Bookman, June, 1960. 


“Notes of a Much-Bossed Boss,” 
by John L. McCaffrey in the Decem- 
ber, 1954, issue is a humorously 
written article about the trials and 
tribulations of the president of a 
large corporation—his problems with 
management, labor, share holders, 
customers, unions, wage rates, etc. 
“The Pressure on Profits,” by Wil- 
liam B. Harris in the October, 1957, 
issue gives a good picture of effects 
of fluctuations in profits, inventory 
and capital. 
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send all details. 


NAME OF CLUB. 


Collin Street Bakery, Corsicana, Texas, Box N 


free slices of DeLuxe 
fruit cake for our committee. | would also like 
our club to have information concerning local 
sales representation in our community. Please 
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CITY STATE 
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WILL YOUR CLUB ACCEPT THIS OFFER? 
LET US SEND YOU FREE SLICES 

OF THE FRUIT CAKE TO 
SEE.. TASTE AND PROVE FOR YOURSELF 
WHY IT IS SO EASY TO SELL 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


This is the best way we know of to 
prove to your club’s fund raising 
committee just how good our world- 
renowned DeLuxe fruit cake really is. 
No words of ours can fully prove to 
you its genuine quality. Certainly 
there’s no way to describe its mouth- 
watering, old-time goodness . . except 
by actually seeing it and tasting it. 
So ask for your free slices.. three, 
six ..as many as you need for a com- 
mittee to “taste test.” OUR CAKE 
IS SO GOOD, IT IS ITS OWN 
BEST SALESMAN! It’s known 
world-wide as “that famous Corsi- 
cana Fruit Cake.” 


Last year alone, clubwomen filled 
their treasuries with $134,000 of 
profits from DeLuxe sales.. with only 
a few weeks’ work. Orders came from 
housewives and businessmen alike 
(big multiple orders there!) Best of 
all, nearly 75% of all DeLuxe cus- 
tomers continue to buy, year after 
year. What a wonderful continuing 
income for your Club! More club- 


women sell Deluxe fruit cakes than 
any other item..it is their biggest 
fund-raiser. Our DeLuxe fund-rais- 
ing opportunity is the most popular 
plan, anywhere. It’s backed by a tra- 
dition of dignified and pleasant deal- 
ing unsurpassed in all America. 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO SELL THIS 
CAKE AND IT’S SO EASY TO D0 IT! 


Here’s a delicacy that sells itself. 
Orders come fast; your job is easy. 
You invest nothing. We furnish 
order blanks, literature and free 
sample cake.. simple selling 
guide. Commissions are generous. 
THESE WONDERFUL CAKES 
ARE NEVER SOLD IN 
STORES..EVERY ONE YOU 
SELL CARRIES A 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


COLLIN STREET 
BAKERY corsicana, TEXAS 
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AWARDS 












President’s Awards 


(LEFT) International President Evelyn Day presented 
the award for the division showing the greatest percent- 
age of participation in the 1960 CPS examination to 
Evelyn Brooks (left), president of the Wisconsin Divi- 
sion. The award for the division showing the largest 
percentage increase in membership was presented to 
Mrs. Winifred Hillyer (right), past northwestern dis- 
trict vice president in behalf of the Utah-Idaho Division. 





Victor Frenkil Award 


(RIGHT) International President Mrs. Evelyn Day, 
presented the award for the chapter having the greatest 
percentage of members participating in the 1960 CPS 
examination to Mrs. Lenore Forti, CPS, president of 
South Oakland Chapter, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


















Colonel Roane Waring Award 


(BOTTOM) NSAHTF Chairman Mrs. Marguerite 
Feagin, CPS, presented the award for the chapter mak- 
ing the largest percentage contribution to the NSA 
Home Trust Fund to Sara Belle Brown, in behalf of 
Confederate Capitol Chapter, Montgomery, Alabama. 












Achievement Awards 


CLASS A 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


CLASS B 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


CLASS C 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


CLASS D 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


CLASS E 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


CLASS F 
First Place: 


Second Place: 


Third Place: 


SoutH OAKLAND CHAPTER 

Royal Oak, Michigan 
BrYAN-COLLEGE STATION CHAPTER 
Bryan-College Station, Texas 
HuISACHE CHAPTER 

Port Lavaca, Texas 


SAVANNAH CHAPTER 
Savannah, Georgia 

SuN AND SAGE CHAPTER 
El Paso, Texas 
Farrways CHAPTER 
Augusta, Georgia 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 
Birmingham, Alabama 
ROANOKE CHAPTER 
Roanoke, Virginia 
MARQUETTE CHAPTER 
Peoria, Illinois 


ORLANDO CHAPTER 

Orlando, Florida 

OREGON TRAIL CHAPTER 
Portland, Oregon 

VALLEY OF THE SUN CHAPTER 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Yo-Mau-O CHAPTER 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Bic D CHAPTER 
Dallas, Texas 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LAKE SHORE CHAPTER 
Chicago, Illinois 
Houston CHAPTER 
Houston, Texas 
DENVER CHAPTER 
Denver, Colorado 


District Vice Presidents’ Awards 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 

For installing the largest chapter: 

Racine Chapter, Racine Wisconsin 
For greatest percentage increase in membership: 

South Oakland Chapter, Royal Oak, Michigan 
For greatest percentage of members taking the 

1960 CPS Examination: 
South Oakland Chapter, Royal Oak, Michigan 
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NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

For installing the largest chapter: 

Bergen County Chapter, Hackensack, New Jersey 
For greatest percentage increase in membership: 

Kingston-Poughkeepsie Chapter, 

Kingston, New York 
For greatest percentage of members taking the 

1960 CPS Examination: 
Berkshire Hills Chapter, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


For installing the largest chapter: 
Boise Chapter, Boise, Idaho 
For greatest percentage increase in membership: 
Ottumwa Chapter, Ottumwa, Iowa 
For greatest percentage of members taking the 
1960 CPS Examination: 
Pas-Ric-Ken Chapter, Richland, Washington 


SOUTHEASTERN CHAPTER 


For installing the largest chapter: 
Huntington Chapter, Huntington, West Virginia 
For greatest percentage increase in membership: 
Ponce Chapter, Ponce, Puerto Rico 
For greatest percentage of members taking the 
1960 CPS Examination: 
Tri-Cities Chapter, Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
Palmetto Chapter, Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
For installing the largest chapter: 
California Division 
For greatest percentage increase in membership: 
Las Vegas Chapter, Las Vegas, New Mexico 
For greatest percentage of members taking the 
1960 CPS Examination: 
Sun and Sage Chapter, El Paso, Texas 


NSA Home Trust Fund Awards 


For the chapters making the largest percentage con- 
tributions to the National Secretaries Association 
Home Trust Fund: 

Great Lakes District, Shoreland Chapter 

Waukegan, Wisconsin 

Northeastern District, Jamestown Chapter 

Jamestown, New York 

Northwestern District, Denver Chapter 

Denver, Colorado 

Southeastern District, Confederate Capital Chapter 

Montgomery, Alabama 

Southwestern District, Queen Beach Chapter 

Long Beach, California 
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PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Helen Balkwill 


Vice President Canadian Division 
Formerly Chairman of Civic and Public Relations 
Committee of Canadian Division 
Member of Windsor, Ontario, Canada Chapter 


Wi Publicity and Public Relations 
are complementaries that go together 
like cream and sugar, silk and velvet, 
brick and mortar, but often are 
thought to be synonymous like autos 
and motor vehicles, cereal and por- 
ridge, dacron and terylene.* 

My dictionary defines publicity as 
“information, usually in _ printed 
form, designed to advance the in- 
terests of a place, person, or cause. 
Advertising of any kind,” and public 


relations as “the activities of ... an 
organization in building sound and 
productive relations with .. . the 


public at large, so as to adapt itself 
to its environment and _ interpret 
itself to society.” 

In simpler form, publicity is the 
act of informing the general public of 
the purpose of NSA (blowing our 
own horn); public relations proves 
these statements through perfor- 
mance (reveals what the horn is 
mounted upon). It is a fundamental 
advertising principle that purchase 
of a brand may be influenced by 
publicity (advertising) but satisfac- 
tion comes from performance after 
the sale. 

It is important that the story of 
NSA be told to the business world 
and when NSA is recognized as a 
“good product” through its perfor- 
mance, it can expect a sharp increase 
in its “demand.” 

As NSA is evaluated through the 
actions and performance of the mem- 
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bership, singly and _ collectively, 
every member of every chapter 
serves automatically in a public re- 
lations and publicity capacity and 
has a responsibility to herself and 
her profession to be a fine example 
of NSA. With this in mind I wish to 
mention some of the ways the cause 
of NSA may be furthered in the 
course of everyday business life. 


Wear Your Pin 


Your NSA pin is an attractive 
complement to any daytime costume. 
It is more important to wear it at 
business and civic affairs than at 
regular NSA functions (pin fines 
notwithstanding). When there are 
many secretaries wearing pins it will 
be recognized instantly. There is im- 
pact in numbers. 

Business should be forgotten dur- 
ing vacations, but by fastening your 
pin to your travel costume it may 
be a conversation piece and serve to 
establish you, as women in particu- 
lar may notice and ask about it. 


When asked about your pin it is 
well to say in full, “It was given to 
me when I became a member of The 
National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational) .” In this case please do 
not say “NSA.” The full name is 
self explanatory; the initials may 
mean nothing except a lost oppor- 
tunity. Please do not say “It is a 
secretary’s pin.” Be proud you are 
a member of this Association. 


Use Your Typewriter 


Every letter that comes from your 
typewriter may be recognized as 
having been prepared by a NSA 
member and considered to be a 
criterion of NSA performance. If 
your firm is a large one or one with 
branch offices, inter-office memos, 
etc., certainly will be regarded as 
examples of the standards of NSA 
by your boss’s associates, his su- 
periors, and their secretaries. 


Consider Your Office 


The appearance of the office where 
you work expresses itself to the pub- 
lic. How is your office housekeeping? 
I do not mean coffee and ink stains, 
dust, etc., there can be no members 
so ill mannered—but how does your 
work area appear? 


Usually employers believe desks 
are not personal property of em- 
ployees but company equipment to 
be used strictly for the furtherance 
of company business. Lotions, medi- 
cine bottles, cosmetics, books, photos, 
hosiery, and other personal impedi- 
menta does nothing to enhance an 
office or NSA members, and may be 
considered an encroachment upon 
company property. If lockers are not 
supplied to employees, these items 
must be kept in your purse. 

How are your filing cabinets and 
storage rooms? I recall being im- 
pressed by a firm where the station- 
ery supply room was so neatly ar- 
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ranged (and dustless) it looked like 
a display. The supervisor assured 
me that was its everyday appearance 
and there was no excuse for untidi- 
ness. I felt that firm would never 
mislay my order. 


Keep only necessary supplies and 
material in your desk and return 
files to the proper cabinet at the end 
of the day. An unforeseen event may 
prevent your return next day, and let 
no NSA member ever be responsible 
for “The Case of The Missing File.” 


Examine Your Appearance 


Take a few minutes every day or 
so to check up on the details of your 
personal appearance before a full- 
length mirror. Study your heels, 
seams (if any), hem, slip straps, 
belts, press, buttons, hair, and make- 
up, and take the appropriate action. 
Regardless of fashion the most im- 
portant item to wear in the office is 
a smile! Do not exchange smiles as 
you exchange daily greetings or 
birthday gifts, but give of them freely 
to all. Someone said that one should 
give smiles always to those who are 
too tired or too troubled to smile, for 
no one needs a smile as much as he 
who has none to give. If known to 
be a NSA member, the public seems 
to expect more in the way of cour- 
tesy. The three little words, “I don’t 
know” do save a lot of work, but 
when appropriate, “I will (ask, look 
it up, phone) and let you know as 
soon as possible,” is usually much 
appreciated by the inquirer and your 
employer. 


Your Chapter Is Important 


Effective committee work within 
the chapter plays a role in NSA pub- 
lic relations. I list some examples. 


Certified Professional Secretary 


As the CPS examination is open 
to non-members with proper qualifi- 
cations, deadlines for application and 
examination results are usually well 
publicized in local newspapers. Some 
thought will suggest other methods 
of bringing this phase of NSA to the 
attention of the public; by posting 
information in libraries, schools, 
office bulletin boards if permission 
to do so has been granted, etc. And 
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spell out Certified Professional Sec- 
retary to the general public so that 
it be known that CPS stands for 
neither something new from the Pen- 
tagon nor Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships. 


Education 


Most education committees review 
booklets offered free or for a token 
sum by the public relations depart- 
ments of companies and report the 
best to the membership. When ob- 
taining copies it is well to state that 
you are a member of the National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) (in full). 


Program 


Program committees may invite 
some speakers who are key persons 
in firms employing secretaries who 
have shown little interest in NSA. 
In order to prepare a suitable dis- 
course he will have to investigate the 
purposes of NSA. 

The meeting he (or she) addresses 
will strengthen or weaken regard for 
the Association. Nothing is more 
impressive of professional action 
than starting on time. (This is also 
appreciated by the management 
where the meeting is held — delay 
may require overtime pay or bring 
about ill will.) 

Reception of the speaker is im- 
portant. He should not have to find 
his way about nor be smothered with 
attention and chatter. An early spot 
on the program conveys the idea 
that his contribution is considered 
more interesting than the business 
session. An appropriate, brief ex- 
pression from the floor is necessary 
as well as a sincere thank you note 
sent within a day or two after the 
meeting. It is imperative to assure 
the speaker that his effort was worth- 
while and appreciated. 

I heard a chairman make this un- 
fortunate remark one_ evening, 
“Thank you, Mr. Doe, for an inter- 
esting and informative talk. I would 
like to remind the members that we 
have lined up a good speaker for the 
next meeting which will be a change 
from what we have been having 
lately.” 

Offer to reciprocate by having a 
member address another association 


from whose membership you wish to 
obtain a speaker. You must act at 
the most auspicious time as most 
groups set up their programs for a 
season in advance (September 
through June will be arranged be- 
fore the end of the _ preceding 
August). 


Ways and Means 


Conduct your business in a 
business-like way. Delivery of goods 
sold should be made as soon as pos- 
sible, not as soon as convenient. Pay- 
ment should be picked up or billings 
sent promptly. Regard for the chap- 
ter can be advanced through a well 
co-ordinated money-making event. A 
feeling that “the secretaries need 
help” should be avoided. 


Other Associations 


Some members of NSA chapters 
volunteer to serve in a secretarial 
capacity on boards of benevolent or 
charitable groups. To be effective 
the members so doing must have 
time to discharge their duties credit- 
ably. 

As a member of another organiza- 
tion you may be asked to accept a 
secretarial position. If you have a 
real reason for not accepting, decline 
the post and stick to your decision. 
It is most unprofessional to allow 
oneself to be coaxed. Can you imag- 
ine a nurse being coaxed to minister 
to an ill or injured person? She 
would ac? without hesitation! 

The effect of an individual’s ac- 
tions—or inactions—is immeasurable 
due to the interweaving of contacts 
in business and social life. NSA does 
not want TV-commercial styled pub- 
licity but there are tactful, subtle, 
professional ways the interests of the 
Association may be advanced. By 
communicating these methods to the 
members the public relations and 
publicity committees should arouse 
a desire in each individual to accept 
responsibility in this regard. 

In conclusion, I am sure you are 
familiar with the Watchbird, a nosy 
little cartoon character in a favorite 
women’s magazine. He would ask 
NSA members, “Did you promote 
NSA public relations by good per- 
formance today?” 
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are not frequently discussed—they 
are not clear-cut—they vary in in- 
tensity. They are difficult to destroy. 

Our natural reaction is so horrify- 
ing that by thinking of them as God’s 
children, we succeed in changing a 
shocking situation into one less dis- 
tressing to us. We, our sensory cells, 
are thus relieved with the grief. 
Rather than being shocked by dis- 
ability, it is easier on us if we are 
sympathetic and calm. Sympathy 
allows us to overcome some of our 
feelings of guilt from looking at 
many of the disabled. Yet, if we are 
deeply honest with ourselves we can 
realize that our sympathy is but a 
pleasant compensation for more com- 
plex feelings of fear and repulsion. 
If we were truly balanced, we likely 
would feel neither repulsion nor sym- 
pathy. We would look upon all per- 
sons as human beings, or perhaps it 
may be said about all persons as 
being truly God’s children. If we 
were balanced we most certainly 
would not divide humanity into the 
blessed and the damned. There are 
no disabled veterans—only veterans. 
There are no disabled people—only 
people. 

The greatest problem in the ex- 
treme of human suffering is the pa- 
tience to continue to struggle for the 
right to be considered the same as 
the rest of the world—not different. 
There is nothing, nothing which can 
be substituted for this basic human 
right. Neither pensions nor subsidies 
can replace the wishes of every per- 
son who has known disability to live 
and work in dignity in free and open 
competition with all the world—not 
as a different person but rather as 
the same. as others with varying de- 
grees of weakness and strength and 
complimentary qualities to offset the 
extremes of physical make-ups. One 
day perhaps, we will have an end to 
all the special privileges of being 
different and be allowed the equal 
opportunities and challenges of be- 
ing the same as the rest of the world. 

Are our disabled people different? 
Is my secretary, because she is an 
amputee; or my personnel director, 
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because she is in a wheel chair? Is 
she different? Is society to be di- 
vided into sheep and goats—superior 
and inferior people? Yes, so long as 
we continue to use negative terms 
and stress disabilities. Enlightenment 
will not come so long as we continue 
to use negative terms to stress dis- 
abilities, for in society the negative 
implications and the terms used in 
medicine: epileptic, tubercular, para- 
plegic, besides the superstitions that 
stigmatize the disabled and tend to 
segregate the disabled into an in- 
ferior group. Outside of professional, 
medical, and rehabilitation circles, 
we should not use these negative 
labels, not even the words handi- 
capped, and impaired, and disabled. 
We have the perfect terms now. We 
are referred to as—man, woman, boy, 
girl, child. We should look upon 
these men, women, and children as 
human beings and should think and 
speak about their abilities and not 
their disabilities. Our disabled peo- 
ple are crying for this right to be the 
same. They all want to be and 
should be considered as the ordinary 
people they really are, each accord- 
ing to his individual capacities and 
abilities, each with his compensating 
qualities to offset the extremes of 
physical make-up, the same as any- 
one else in the world. Especially in 
this atomic era, sheer physical 
strength is no measure of general 
ability. Many factors go to make up 
a total personality, some of which 
are far more important than physical 
strength or weakness. If the coming 
generation of Americans is to be pre- 
dominately disabled and overaged 
as the statistics seem to show, then 
it is our destiny to so live and so 
perform our part that the free men 
across the years will look back and 
say, “Here is a generation that did 
not seek security but looked for op- 
portunity.” 

I have a personal stake in the 
issue. I was born without legs. I 
spent the first seven consecutive 
years of my life in one hospital. And 
when I was a child I remember my 
mother’s explanation when I asked 
her, “Why me? Of all to be so born 
why me?” She sold me that when it 
was time for another crippled boy to 
be born into the world, the Lord and 


his counselors held a meeting to de- 
cide where he should be sent. And 
the Lord said, “I think that the 
Viscardi’s would be a good family 
for a crippled boy.” That is the way 
I feel now. 


I asked God for strength that I 
might achieve. I was made weak that 
I might learn only to obey. I asked 
for health that I might do greater 
things. I was given deformity that I 
might do better things. I asked for 
riches that I might be happy. I was 
given poverty that I might be wise. 
I asked for power that I might have 
the praise of men. I was given weak- 
ness that I might feel the need of 
God. I asked for full penance that 
I might enjoy life. I was given life 
that I might enjoy all things. I got 
nothing that I asked for, but every- 
thing I had hoped for. Almost de- 
spite myself, my unspoken prayers 
were answered. I am among all men 
most rich and lasting and so are you. 

These are strange times, strange 
times indeed. It seems to me that 
this in America is the high tide of 
economy. It is the great era of the 
slowdown, of working men who look 
upon their jobs as a prerogative— 
not a challenge. The land has been 
enjoying a stampede away from re- 
sponsibility. It is populated with 
monumental one-armed shirts; with 
waiters that won’t serve, with car- 
penters who’ll come around some day 
—maybe, with executives whose 
minds are on the golf course; with 
doctors who spend too much time at 
the race track; with spiritual delin- 
quents of all kinds who have been 
triumphantly determined to enjoy 
what was known, until the present 
crisis, as the new life. 

We may lack a few of the refine- 
ments of Rome’s final decadence, but 
we do have the two-hour lunch, the 
three-day week, and the all-day cof- 
fee break, and if you want to, you 
can buy for $275 a jeweled pill box 
with a built in musical alarm that 
reminds you, but not too much, that 
it is time to take your tranquilizer. 

In the light of these strange hap- 
penings let me tell you about some 
people who really want to work. 
They may be disabled, but not want- 
ing to work is not among their dis- 
abilities. In 1952 we borrowed $8,000 
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to found Abilities, Inc. And we 
leased a vacant garage in the village 
of West Hempstead. We said that 
we hired only severely crippled peo- 
ple—only those who were rejected 
from every other company. We said 
that we would not weave rugs or 
make baskets; but that we engaged 
in highly skilled electronic opera- 
tions, paid prevailing wages for peak 
work. And to our customers we 
would deliver a quality product at a 
fair price. An unprecedented course 
of action. Now let me tell you what 
happened. We started with four men 
in 2,400 square feet of a vacant ga- 
rage in the late summer of 1952. 
Among these four men, we had but 
one usable leg. That leg was on a 
boy whose other leg was disarticu- 
lated at the hip of one; and one of 
his arms was off at the shoulder. He 
was affectionately referred to as the 
“leg man.” He swept up nights. We 
had but five usable arms among these 
same four men. By the end of the 
first year our little company had 
grown to 57 workers and our gross 
sales were $191,000. By the end of 
the second year, this group had 
grown to 104 workers and the gross 
sales climbed to $401,000. By the 
end of the third year, we grew to 163 
workers and gross sales climbed to 
$656,000. By the end of the fourth 
year, we grew to 333 workers and 
gross sales climbed to $1,200,000. 
Last week when we sent our group 
off on their annual vacation, we sent 
off 400 odd workers occupying 
400,000 square feet of air-conditioned 
plant, which we built out of earnings, 
with one of the largest mortgages on 
Long Island by the way, but then I 
am told that is a sure sign of success. 
And our gross sales this year when 
we close out will be approximately 
$2,700,000. 


Now, let me add up for you the 
value to the community and let me 
just take a period of seven years of 
existence. Goods have been manu- 
factured by these retreads, these dis- 
carded human beings, to the total 
value of $7,811,000. Wages have 
been paid of $4,182,000. In excess of 
$642,000 has been paid in taxes; and 
in our research, insurance, public 
education, and _ fringe _ benefits, 
$2,960,000. We estimate that we 
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have saved $2,240,000 during this 
period, and if I add that into the new 
wealth returned to the community, 
the staggering total in seven years 
comes to approximately $18 million. 
How do I appraise what we have 
brought in dignity and personal hap- 
piness to the lives of our people— 
the marriages that have been made; 
the children that would not have 
been born; the homes; the cars; the 
whole host of great and wonderful 
things that we have been able to do 
for human beings that live in the 
community? How do I appraise the 
fact that companies have now sprung 
up with our training and help in 
Bombay, Paris, Morocco, Mexico 
City, and in San Paulo? How do we 
estimate what we have brought to 
the parents of children who now 
know the meaning of a self-sufficient 
life? Perhaps in another generation 
another mother will hold a crippled 
child to her breast and pray that he 
may know a life full and rich with 
the dignity of self-sufficiency and 
look back across the years and find 
comfort for her prayers in what we 
have done. For all we ask is what 
we work for. 


What message can I leave with 
you as secretaries. I have been 
speaking a great deal about a com- 
forting thought in these troublesome 
times and it is part of the message 
that I will leave with you. Through 
all those years of growing up the 
hard way as a crippled child, I knew 
the ridicule, the pity, the pain, the 
rejection, the disapproval, but always 
in my heart there was a green dream 
growing that one day I might live to 
found and head this great company. 
And it has come about. This is the 
message I would leave with you— 
always keep a green dream growing 
in your heart. No matter how im- 
possible it may be—educating your 
children—-growing double dahlias— 
a trip to a south sea island, building 
a home—always keep a green dream 
growing in your heart. Hold fast 
your dreams within your heart—keep 
one still secret spot where dreams 
may come. And sheltered so may 
thrive and grow where doubt and 
fear are not. Always keep a place 
apart within your heart for dreams 
to come. 
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It becomes, in this sense, a symbol 
which designates the object but 
which can be used independently of 
the object itself. 

A symbol, however, does not have 
the precise one-to-one correspond- 
ence with the things it represents 
that a sign may be said to have. This 
brings us to the centrally important 
problem of denotation and connota- 
tion in the use of language. Most 
briefly put, the difference is between 
the direct, explicit meaning of a 
word (its denotation) and the addi- 
tional overtones or suggestions which 
may accompany it (its connotation). 
One can think simply of the range 
of possibilities, in spoken communi- 
cation, offered by vocal inflection; 
the words “come here” can be a 
command or an invitation, a threat 
or a promise, depending on the 
speaker’s tone. Even the most ord- 
inary statement of fact can be vari- 
ously intended or interpreted, accord- 
ing to particular associations. One 
might say, to a group of friends, 
“Coming home down a dark narrow 
street last night, I met a huge, black 
dog.” How many different, some- 
times diametrically opposite, associa- 
tions one’s listeners might have for 
the adjectives “dark,” “narrow” and 
“black” or for the nouns “night” 
and “dog.” A devoted member of 
the American Kennel Club or the 
S.P.C.A. might respond, ‘How inter- 
esting; what kind of dog was it?”, 
while someone with an uncontrollable 
fear of dogs would shudder and say, 
“How terrifying! I hope it didn’t 
attack you.” And the beginning of 
Robert Burns’s lyric “My love is 
like a red, red rose,”’ while suggesting 
beauty and delicacy to most of us, 
might only bring on a sneezing fit 
for someone who suffered from rose 
fever. 

Words, then, because they are as 
often connotative as denotative (or 
both, in varying degrees, at the same 
time), become charged with an emo- 
tional current that gives them a force 
greater than any they might possess 
as simple tags of identification. 
“Home address” on a questionnaire 
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Certified Professional Secretary 


by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


In the August, 1960 issue of THE 
SECRETARY 285 secretaries were 
listed who were certified on the basis 
of the examination given in May. 
The table at the bottom of this page 
shows that 1996 secretaries have been 
certified in the ten years of the CPS 
program. The success of candidates 
taking the examination for the first 
time was slightly better than last 
year with an average number of 
sections passed of two and six-tenths. 
The distribution by number of sec- 
tions passed by new candidates is 
as follows: 





retaries in Alaska, Maine, and Ver- 


Percentage Passing by Sections mont were certified this year, bring- 
ing the number of states with CPS’s 








Sections ves 
Passed Number Per Cent to 47 of the 50. Three secretaries in 
Montreal were certified, bringing the 
: ne _ total in C da to 14 
5 104 14.4 otal in Canada to 14. 
4 89 12.4 The percentages passing each sec- 
3 81 11.2 tion of this year were as follows: 
2 121 16.8 
1 132 18.3 Distribution of Sections Passed by 
0 131 18.2 New Candidates 
—_ —- New Retakes 
721 100.0 Human Relations 57 58 
Law 36 «55 
Business Administration 33 34 
In addition to the 63 who passed Accounting 44 53 
the examination on the first attempt, Secretarial Skills 41 35 


222 were certified who were retaking ocretarial Procedures 48 35 
part or all of the examination. Sec- 














Ten-Year Examination Statistics 

New Total Number Total CPS’s 
Year Candidates Retakes Candidates Certified (Cumulative ) 
1951 281 cee 281 62 62 
1952 409 33 442 123 185 
1953 468 204 672 175 360 
1954 560 344 904 222 582 
1955 447 400 847 190 772 
1956 617 454 1071 211 983 
1957 678 562 1240 244 1227 
1958 783 708 1491 239 1466 
1959 818 798 1616 245 1711 
1960 721 938 1659 285 1996 

5782 
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or tax form, for example, refers to 
the location of one’s residence. But 
certainly when Robert Louis Stev- 
enson began a poem with, “Home is 
the hunter, home from the hills,” he 
intended the word to convey a good 
deal more than just that; he was 
relying on the images of warmth, 
security, peace and rest that the word 
conjures up for most of us. Yet it is 
precisely this important and, one 
would think, valuable area of con- 
notation which leads us to another 
paradox of language. Words are able 
to explain ideas or states of emotion, 
but because of the variety of associa- 
tions and responses we all bring to 
transmission or reception, they are 
able also to obscure and complicate. 

A word like “integration,” which 
has a limited and reasonable denota- 
tive meaning for, say, the mathema- 
tician, has recently, for most of us, 
become obscured by a cloud of social 
and political associations. We hear 
it or read it in terms of the Supreme 
Court, and whether we _ ourselves 
happen to be white or black; we make 
it, in such contexts, the focal point 
for debate, disagreement and mis- 
understanding. Sometimes the con- 
notative values of words can be 
counted on to accomplish much in 
a small space; references to “Mother” 
or “America” are sufficient in them- 
selves to provoke certain complex, 
but generally favorable, responses, 
and the user can anticipate those and 
capitalize on them. But unantici- 
pated connotations, because they are 
individual and often subjective, can 
work against the user’s intention. 
If I introduce the word “Commun- 
ism” into a discussion, I will prob- 
ably have to spend the next fifteen 
minutes explaining what I intend 
that it should or should not mean. 
and I will be working against the 
variety of meanings it may already 
have for my listeners. 

This difficult but inescapable para- 
dox of language has been discussed 
metaphorically by the contemporary 
British poet Robert Graves in his 


hot the day is,” implying that the 
command of language enables one to 
explain and understand the reality of 
experience; children cannot talk 
about things and therefore cannot 
fully understand them or communi- 
cate their value. But adults use lan- 
guage not only to record and come to 
terms with experience; words can 
qualify or even change things. “We 
have speech to chill the angry day.” 
The day becomes somehow less hot 
when it is articulated and talked 
about. Qualification, however, sug- 
gests the possibility of distortion: 
things verbalized become other than 
they actually are or were, and the 
words may take over as a substitute 
for what they represent. 
“There’s a cool web of language 
winds us in, 
Retreat from too much joy and too 
much fear; 
We grow sea-green at last and 
coldly die 
In brininess and volubility.” 


The web of language, with which 
Mr. Jacob’s Adam “festooned” the 
earth, has here beeome a net which 
can drag the unwary down full fath- 
om five, where their bones will lie 
washed by chill and _ indifferent 
waves of words. 


One further point that might be 
considered in this section — and it 
has been suggested by the mastery of 
Mr. Grave’s poetic use of language— 
is the quality of magical autonomy 
with which words are often invested. 
It must be remembered here that 
language is a sound as well as a sense 
system. Words, that is, form tonal 
patterns in addition to forming pat- 
terns of ideas; they have resonance 
and variety which can reach the ear 
with some of the effectiveness of the 
purely abstract sound patterns of 
music. Ideas are communicated and 
things are said, but the way of say- 
ing has a contributory value that 
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admirable short poem “The Cool 
Web.” He begins by contending 
that, “Children are dumb to say how 
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cannot always be exactly calculated. 
Why should Sir Winston Churchill, 
during World War II, have chosen to 
speak of “blood, toil, sweat and 
tears” rather than of a “maximum 
effort?” Why should the anonymous 
advertising man have been so pleased 
with himself for hitting on the slo- 
gan, “Better Buy Birdseye?” The 
answer is obvious, of course. In both 
examples, the success of the phrase 
depends to a considerable extent on 
simple but effective tonal devices: 
assonance, consonance and _ allitera- 
tion. For a complex of reasons, any 
kind of repetitive sound pattern 
makes more of an impression, espe- 
cially on a listener, and is more 
easily remembered. Sir Winston and 
the advertising man, whether con- 
sciously or not, were utilizing what 
might be called the non-intellective 
possibilities of language—what I 
have described earlier as its “magical 
autonomy.” The poet, or the crea- 
tive writer is, of course, much more 
sensitive to these possibilities than 
the statesman or the advertiser, be- 
cause for him language is enchant- 
ment and incantation of a very par- 
ticular kind. Describing a midnight 
supper thoughtfully ordered by the 
hero for the heroine in “The Eve of 
Saint Agnes,” Keats speaks of: 
“Manna and dates, in argosy 
transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties 
every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared 
Lebanon.” 


It makes very little difference to the 
reader that Keats has neglected to 
particularize the “spiced dainties” 
after the fashion of an a la carte 
menu, or that Samarcana may not be 
clearly designated on the latest 
Rand-MecNally map. The lines are 
successful, in great part, because 
their sound and the rhythm they 
establish suggest the exotic, the opu- 
lent and the sensual—which was, I 
imagine, just what Keats intended 
they should do. 

This brief excursion into 
nineteenth-century romantic poetry 
would seem to remove our discussion 
of language some way from practical, 
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contemporary reality. But it does 
introduce another way of looking at 
the problem. Since few of us are 
poets (let alone poets as concerned 
with sensory values as Keats was), 
we see the primary function of lan- 
guage in terms of a direct and accu- 
rate instrument for the transmission 
of ideas. But our ability to use this 
instrument is considerably impaired 
unless we are aware of two most im- 
portant facts about words. First, 
they have overtones, associations and 
connotations which sometimes render 
them less precise than we might wish, 
but which just as often give them a 
significant richness and complexity 
we would be foolish to overlook or 
neglect. And they have an added 
value in no way connected with a 
limited, signific function; much can 
be achieved through their arrange- 
ment into effective patterns of sound. 
The problem for the non-specialized 
use of language is to discover some 
tenable approach which will keep in 
mind the basic desire to communi- 
cate ideas without sacrificing any of 
the richness and complexity of the 
linguistic medium. 


Abusage, or the Enemies of 
Language 

At this point, faced with the com- 
plex nature of linguistic problems, 
the reader may simply choose to re- 
treat in despair, as students in be- 
ginning composition courses will com- 
plain, “Now that I know how tricky 
it all is, I’m afraid to write or say 
anything!” And it is true that the 
more one surveys the terrain, the 
more conscious one becomes of the 
number and variety of the traps and 
pitfalls which exist. But these are 
not always such huge, uncharted 
Sloughs of Despond as the previous 
sections might have implied. It is 
possible to proceed with a few reason- 
ably explicit cautions and sugges- 
tions which may have a contempo- 
rary, and perhaps even a practical, 
value. Let us consider first what 
should be avoided. 

Two of the most formidable ene- 
mies language has to face today are, 
I believe, imprecision and impover- 
ishment. The former, of course, has 
always been a major problem. The 
use of language is a skill comparable 
to any other, the mastering of which 


takes effort and concentration. But 
almost inevitably, because we have 
some command over words from our 
earliest years, we come to think of 
their use as a right rather than as a 
privilege, or we think of them as 
slaves subject to our will or caprice. 
Our attitude soon becomes that of 
Humpty Dumpty in Through the 
Looking-Glass, and, instead of recog- 
nizing and respecting the quality of 
words, we boast, ““When J use a word, 
it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.” Plac- 
ing more emphasis on the intention 
behind the words than on careful 
choice of the words themselves, we 
slip gradually into the dangerous 
habit of using the first word that 
comes to mind even if it may not be 
the best word. Our feeling is that the 
process of communication, like so 
many other things, should be as easy 
and effortless as we can make it. 
Why strain ourselves to find a better, 
more accurate word, when there is 
one that will “do” close at hand? But 
the consequence is that the hard, 
bright edges of words become 
blurred, and, instead of being richly 
suggestive, they are dim, obscure and 
confusing. 


A simple and amusing example 
might be found in the recent mis- 
adventures of the word “inflam- 
mable” as it has been used on ve- 
hicles carrying explosive or combust- 
ible material. Many people had be- 
come so accustomed to “in-” as a 
negative prefix, that they were un- 
certain as to whether the contents 
of the vehicle would or would not 
catch fire if ignited. The result was 
that, on many of these vehicles, the 
word was changed to “flammable.” 
This form does not appear in the 
1947 edition of Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, but the 1953 edition of 
the American College Dictionary in- 
cluded both, just to be on the safe 
side, one assumes. “Inflammable” is 
defined as “capable of being set on 
fire,’ while “flammable” means “eas- 
ily set on fire.” This suggests that 
the difference between the two lies in 
the ease with which the material can 
be ignited, which makes the whole 
thing almost too difficult for the non- 
scientific mind to grasp. The ex- 
ample, ridiculous as it may be, does, 
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however, illustrate one of the ways 
in which language can be weakened 
by imprecision. Do “flammable” and 
“inflammable,” then, mean exactly 
the same thing? If so, why do we 
need both? If “flammable” is the 
shorter, and _ therefore preferable 
form, what other words using a non- 
functional “in-” prefix can we set 
to work on? The whole thing leads 
to hopeless confusion and a conse- 
quent loss of precision and clarity. 


Another area of confusion has to 
do with the distinction, quite useful 
in its way, between the various parts 
of speech. Carroll’s Humpty Dumpty 
(who had a good many rather inter- 
esting observations to make on lan- 
guage) at least recognized that such 
distinctions existed; he was even 
aware of individual characteristics. 
“They’ve a temper, some of them— 
particularly verbs: they’re the 
proudest — adjectives you can do 
anything with, but not verbs... ” 
Today, unfortunately, quite a few 
people remain totally insensitive to, 
or ignorant of, these grammatical 
categories; they seem to feel that you 
can “do anything” with any word 
and make it, at will, into whatever 
part of speech suits a particular con- 
text. Thus popular usage has re- 
cently ruled that the adjective “real” 
will do just as well for an adverb, 
so that one speaks of “a real good 
movie” or “a real swell party.”” The 
traditional adverbial form, “really,” 
is left to outdated dictionaries and 
prissy schoolmarms. In the same 
way, the noun “contact” becomes a 
verb, dear to the vocabularies of bus- 
inessmen, and is used not with its 
actual meaning of “to touch physi- 
cally” but in terms of a phone con- 
versation. 


This shifting of values operates in 
other ways as well. With the addi- 
tion of a wild variety of suffixes, we 
can magically transpose adjectives 
and nouns into verbs, or turn a single 
noun into an ambiguous but vaguely 
workable modifying clause. With a 
cavalier disregard for the integrity 
of words, we engage in an orgy of 
“personalizing,” ‘depersonalizing,” 
“atomizing,” and “finalizing” (al- 
though these last three may well be 
on the way to becoming synony- 
mous). Swooping gleefully on the 
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curious suffix “-wise,” we can lard 
our conversation with such barbaric 
inventions as ‘“business-wise” or 
“sales-wise.” (The ultimate form for 
this particular coinage was used in 
a recent skit satirizing advertising 
jargon: ‘“‘Wiseway-wise, the picture 
doesn’t look too good, J. B.”) How- 
ever laughable these individual in- 
stances may seem, the conclusion re- 
mains obvious and perhaps alarming. 
If parts of speech can be used inter- 
changeably at the whim of the user, 
what happens to the order and sys- 
tem implied by grammatical rules 
and distinctions? One of the features 
of chaos is that it is without light; 
nothing can be clearly seen or dis- 
tinguished. 

One last example of imprecision in 
current usage will have to suffice. 
The dictionary defines ‘“neologism” 
as “a new word or phrase,” and since 
language is a living thing, keeping 
pace with an expanding and develop- 
ing world, it must constantly renew 
or add to its stock. Scientific prog- 
ress gives us the “sputnik”; social 
conditions produce the “beatnik.” 
Such words are useful and convey 
definite images. But when we are 
told, for instance, that a new car 
has “roadability” and “parkability,” 
what clear picture do we form? Oh, 
we know in a general way what the 
advertiser is trying to tell us about 
his product. But how e:tensively 
should this particular construction 
be used? Can a mattress have “sleep- 
ability,” or a new brand of dogfood 
“eatability”? Or when Time maga- 
zine retails the latest titbits about 
popular “cinemactors and cinema- 
actresses,” has it contributed any- 
thing to usage, in the sense of broad- 
ening linguistic horizons? My point 
is not that there is anything essen- 
tially wrong with neologisms; they 
are necessary and often bring new 
vitality to the language. But the 
haphazard, capricious invention of 
loosely defined and vaguely under- 
stood words simply contributes to 
the process I have been discussing. 
In all these ways our language be- 
comes less precise and, therefore, less 
satisfactory as a medium for com- 
munication. 


Accompanying this process by 
which language is gradually rendered 


less precise is the related process I 
have described as impoverishment. 
This, however, is somewhat more 
difficult to discuss completely and 
objectively, since it is the result of 
complicated social and economic fac- 
tors operative in contemporary 
American society. Some of what I 
am going to say may seem illiberal 
and perhaps even prejudiced, but I 
shall simply try to point out a few of 
the causes, particularly on the level 
of popular usage, for a certain limi- 
tation or confinement in our lingu- 
istic approach. 


America is traditionally, and right- 
fully, proud of the fact that its citi- 
zens come from a variety of racial, 
national, cultural, and _ linguistic 
backgrounds. This has given us the 
vigor, the flexibility, and the interest 
of any hybrid strain. But no bless- 
ing is ever completely unqualified. 
Where large numbers of citizens are 
foreign-born, or removed only by a 
generation or two from a non-English 
linguistic context, communication 
often has to be drastically simplified 
in order to be generally effective. To 
be able to handle any language with 
ease and sureness requires a consid- 
erable immersion, and the college 
student, for example, who goes home 
at night to a family where Italian, 
German, or Japanese is consistently 
spoken will continue to have lan- 
guage problems’ throughout the 
course of his education. And in the 
areas of public communication, in- 
cluding everything from labels on 
canned goods to governmental ques- 
tionnaires, the writer must always 
remember that a certain portion of 
his readers will have an insecure 
grasp of the words they are being 
asked to interpret. 


America is perhaps more than 
any other country in the mod- 
ern world, dependent on the mass 
media of communication — news- 
papers, radio, television, and the 
movies. And precisely because they 
are “mass” media, whose economic 
existence depends on their reaching 
the widest possible audience, they 
must operate at a comparatively low 
linguistic level. They must postulate 
an “average” reader or viewer, with 
a certain social, economic and edu- 
cational level, and they must limit 
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themselves to what they feel he is 
able to assimilate. Consider for a 
moment simply the question of vo- 
cabulary, and ask the following ques- 
tions. First, “How large is the vo- 
cabulary of the average high school 
graduate?” Then, “How many peo- 
ple who regularly attend the movies 
are high school graduates?” The mass 
media must use language that most of 
their patrons can cope with; the col- 
lege graduate will certainly know all 
the words a high school graduate does, 
but the reverse is not true. Ergo, the 
vocabulary of the high school gradu- 
ate (and this is a generous estimate) 
becomes the vocabulary of the mass 
media. Unfortunately, when lan- 
guage is restricted in this way, two 
things happen: the same words, used 
over and over again, lose their orig- 
inal force and become flabby, inef- 
fective and essentially meaningless; 
and the reader (or viewer), never 
being presented with new or unfa- 
miliar words, loses the opportunity 
to enlarge and enrich his personal 
linguistic stock. The result is a nar- 
rowing and a standardization which 
will, in the long run, prove extremely 
detrimental to the life and growth 
of our language. 


Terminal Recommendations 

The picture need not, however, be 
as bleak as the preceding paragraphs 
might suggest. As long as there are 
individuals who really want to use 
their language as clearly, effectively 
and intelligently as possible, even in 
the least important areas of daily 
communication, al! is not lost. But 
these men and women of goodwill 
deserve something more than the 
cold comfort of virtuous aspiration, 
and, if anyone has the temerity to 
go on for endless paragraphs about 
all the heinous sins that are but 
should not be committed, he has an 
obligation to suggest certain positive 
values. In conclusion, then, I might 
make one or two recommendations. 


One answer to the question, “How 
do I go about writing better?” might 
be, “Why not try to read better?” 
Whether we are aware of the fact or 
not, so much of our feeling for lan- 
guage is developed in terms of what 
we read and hear. And today there 
is so much bad language (not, I 
hasten to add, in the sense of “pro- 
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fanity”) around us. After the gram- 
marians had pointed it out, everyone 
was ready to see the inaccuracy of 
a cigarette’s tasting good “like” a 
cigarette should. But how many 
other instances of sloppy, awkward 
or actually incorrect usage slip by 
us every day and sometimes even be- 
come part of our own linguistic 
equipment? Children repeat television 
commercials word-for-word; and lan- 
guage habits formed at an early age 
are all the more difficult to change 
or eradicate. If one’s reading, to 
come back to my point, is limited to 
some of the mass media of communi- 
cation which are full of aberrant 
grammar, questionable construc- 
tions, and phony neologisms, it be- 
comes much more difficult to speak 
or write in any really satisfactory 
way oneself. If you read nothing but 
comic books, the chances are that 
you will speak and write like a 
comic book character. This may be 
quite adequate for private conversa- 
tion or a letter to an intimate friend, 
but it may prove rather unfortunate 
in a business conference or a letter 
of application. A geannon loaded 
with small-arms ammunition isn’t 
going to make a very impressive 
showing. 

Language is as much an auditory 
as a visual phenomenon, and one of 
the most sensible rules I know is: 
trust your ear. Particularly in writ- 
ten composition, each phrase or sen- 
tence should be tested by the way it 
sounds when read aloud. Prose has 
its particular rhythms and cadences 
just as poetry does, and it is quite 
possible to detect a flaw by paying 
close attention to the way something 
sounds. If a sentence is verbose, 
clumsy or monotonous, this will be 
evident to the ear sooner than to the 
eye. Such a simple test may not 
overcome a pronounced inability to 
spell or feelings of panic engendered 
by the need of using a semicolon, but 
it will help achieve those qualities 
of euphony and harmony which are 
indispensable in good writing. 

Finally, the ordinary writer should 
never hesitate to take full advantage 
of his own common sense. Grammar 
books, teachers of composition, and 
any other kind of authority have, 
when you come right down to it, only 


a limited value; the ultimate respon- 
sibility, the ultimate achievement as 
well, rests with the individual. Just 
because the use of language bristles 
with complexities, one need never 
feel that it is totally beyond the 
reach of anyone with intelligence and 
sensitivity. What seems clear, logical 
and effective, even if proper author- 
ity cannot be found in the latest 
English handbook, is probably right 
in any particular context. One 
should never hesitate to rely on one’s 
own judgment; rules exist, in any 
area, to provide a skeletal frame- 
work around which an _ individual 
creation can be constructed. 

In the last of the poems which 
constitute his Four Quartets T. S. 
Eliot has described the “sentence 
that is right” as being the sentence 
in which 

“every word is at home 
Taking its place to support the 

others, 

The word neither different nor os- 
tentatious, 

An easy commerce of the old and 
new, 

The common word exact without vul- 
garity, 

The formal word precise but not 

pedantic, 

The complete consort dancing to- 
gether...” 


and I know of no more satisfactory 
way of putting it. To combine in 
one’s vocabulary the most useful 
words from colloquial and formal 
usage; to feel that each sentence or 
paragraph is a unit with complete- 
ness and integrity of its own; to rec- 
ognize that language can be used 
harmoniously and move to a rec- 
ognizable rhythm; to possess an 
awareness of traditional rules along 
with the ability to color their appli- 
cation with one’s own individuality; 
to strive for clarity, order, and what 
might be described as a “civilized” 
quality in whatever one writes or 
says—these are characteristics of 
the most enlightened and successful 
approach. It is not always easy, but 
it is worth the effort. The reward 
comes with: an awareness of com- 
munication established. The final 
satisfaction is to hear someone say, 
“Yes, I understand you.” 
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DISTRICT AND REGIONAL CONFERENCE DATES 


GREAT LAKES 
Hotel Van Orman 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
October 28-30, 1960 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Dewitt-Manger Hotel 
Albany, New York 
October 28-30, 1960 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Recion I 
Georgia Hotel 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
October 14-16, 1960 
Recion II 
Continental Hotel 
Pueblo, Colorado 
September 30 - October 2, 1960 
Reaion III 
Sheraton Johnson Hotel 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
October 21-23, 1960 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


ReEcIon I 
Skirvin Hotel 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
October 14-16, 1960 

ReEcIon II 
Western Skies Motel 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
September 30 - October 2, 1960 


1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


July 19-22, 1961 
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